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A 


America, North, Mr. Parkman’s works on the French in, reviewed, 84 
—first attempts at colonisation, 84—landing of Champlain at Quebec, 
86—his activity in behalf of the colony, 90—formation of the 
‘ Company of New France,’ 91—history of the Jesuit missions, 92— 
torture and murder of Father Jogues, 96—ascendency of the Jesuits, 
104—creation by Louis XIV. of the ‘Company of the West Indies,’ 
107—conquest of New Amsterdam by the British, 109—political 
régime of New France, 110—Talon, the first Intendant, 112—zeal 
of Louis XIV. in promoting emigration, 113—-settlement of the 
land on the feudal system, 114—progress prevented by the system 
of administration, 116—explorations of Marquette and of Lasalle, 
117—extension of French conquests, 120—campaign of Frontenac, 


122—demoralisation of Canadian society, 123—-causes of the down= 
fall of New France, 124. 


B 
Bible, translation of the, associated with epochs of human progress, 448 


—completion of the Revised Version of the Old Testament, 450— 
marks a period in the history of Biblical criticism, 451—relation 
between it and the Revised New Testament, 455—the Massoretic 
text, 457—Septuagint variants, 459—emendations of the Scribes, 461 
—mode of ancient Hebrew writing, 463—work of the Massorites, 
464—extant and lost manuscripts, 466—inapt introduction by the 
Revisers of marginal readings from the Septuagint, 467— instances of 
unnoticed Septuagint variations, 462—marginal translations of Hebrew 
expressions, 473—the example of ‘ Abaddon,’ 474—multiple alter- 
native renderings, 475—analysis of the changes made by the Re- 
visers, 481—the verdict on the Revisers’ work, 494. 

Broglie, Duke of, his work on Frederic II. and Louis XV. reviewed, 
410. 

C 


Canada, French settlements in, 84. See America. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, want of a biography of, 301—his childhood, 
306—his Bluecoat school days, 307—the Pantisocracy scheme, 309— 
lectures at Bristol, 310—becomes a preacher, 312—forms a friend- 
ship with Wordsworth, 313—the ‘Ancient Mariner, 314—his 
Juvenile Poems, 314—the Ode to France, 318—his idea of Nature 
compared with Wordsworth’s, 319—‘ Christabel,’ 321—collapse of 
his poetical mood, 322—addicts himself to opium, 324— restlessness 
of his habits, 325—lectures at the Royal Institution, 326—separates 
from his wife, 326—bewails his miserable condition, 327---his jour- 
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nalistic excellence, 328—his political views, 328—his thoughts on 
Church and State, 329—his critical capacity, 331—his life at High- 
gate, 334—becomes absorbed in theology and metaphysics, 335— 
revolts from the sensationalist school, 337—adopts the system of Kant, 
339—object of his metaphysics, 341—goes far beyond Kant in his 
treatment of Reason, 343—opposes the ethics of his day, 344— 
divines on whom his theology was based, 345—character of his 
religious speculations, 346—the Highgate conversations, 347—his 
influence on thought, 350. 

Corea, review of works by Messrs. Griffis and Ross on, 265—ports 
opened to the Japanese, 267—anti-foreign conspiracy headed by the 
King’s father, Tai Wang Kun, 268—treaties concluded with European 
and other nations, 269—the plot against the Japanese, 269—out- 
break of the rebellion, 270—attack on the Japanese embassy, 271— 
intervention of China, 272—Mr. Aston’s account of Chemulpo, 273 
—difficulties in the way of foreign commerce, 274—poverty of the 
country as exhibited in Phyong-yang, 275—defects of Corean ad- 
ministration, 276—interest of Russia in the peninsula, 278—her 
port of Vladivostock, 279—necessity of a British naval station in 
the North Pacific, 282—description of Port Hamilton, 283. 


D 


Darmesteter’s translation of the Zend-Avesta reviewed, 386. 
Dosabhai Framji Karaka, his History of the Parsis reviewed, 386. 


F 


Frederic II. and Louis XV., review of the Duc de Broglie’s work on, 
410— dangerous position in which Frederic left the French in 
Bcehemia, 412—Fleury’s letter to Kinigsegg, 412—the Queen of 
Hungary’s refusal to listen to terms, 413—Maillebois ordered to 
march on Bohemia, 415—failure to relieve Prague, 417—retreat of 
Belle-Isle from Prague, 418—Louis’ new mistress, Madame de Tour- 
nelle, 420—conversations of Frederic with Lord Hyndford, 423— 
the battle of Dettingen, 427—cause of the subsequent inaction of the 
allied armies, 428—accession of Sardinia to the alliance, 480— 
Frederic obtains the goodwill of Russia, 433—recommends a plan of 
campaign to the French, 434— consequences of the support by France 
of the English Pretender, 435—resolution of Louis to take the field, 
441—evasion by Frederic of England’s demand for assistance, 442— 
intrigues for replacing Belle-Isle in command, 443—success of the 
Austrians in Alsace, 444 — determination of Frederic to enter 
Bohemia, 445—left in difficulties by the French, 447. 

French colonial policy, 123. 


G 
Gladstone, Mr., resigns office, 286—his ‘ Address to the Electors of 
Midlothian,’ 560. 

Greville Memoirs, publication of the Second Part of the, 495—descrip- 
tion of the young Queen, 499—Mr. Greville’s portrait of Lord 
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Melbourne, 502—deplorable state of public affairs on the formation 
of the second Peel Ministry, 506— effect of Peel's financial measures 
on Parliament, 507—causes of his loss of popularity, 508—mis- 
statement by the ‘ Times ’ of ministerial intentions respecting the 
Corn laws, 510—final resignation of Sir Robert Peel, 512—Mr. 
Greville’s description of Peel, 512—character of Lord Stanley, 516 
—Lord Palmerston’s Foreign Ministry in the Melbourne Cabinet, 
519— inability to form a Whig Cabinet in 1845 due to dislike of 
him, 523—difliculty of accounting for his conduct, 534—character 
of Lord John Russell, 535. 


H 


Harbours, review of works by Messrs. Vernon Harcourt and T. Steven- 
son on the construction &c. of, 128—national want of systematic 
information on the subject, 130, 158—diverse phenomena of the 
tidal wave, 132—force of the sea exemplified at Bound Skerry, 134 
—and on the Wick Bay breakwater, 135--cement concrete in the 
construction of sea works, 138—harbours of the Scotch coast, 139—- 
classification of the harbour requirements of our coasts, 142—want 
of a harbour of refuge on the north-east coast, 143—reasons for 
preferring Bridlington as the site, 144—the report of the Harbour 
Accommodation Committee, 146—public expenditure on harbours 
in foreign countries, 149—maritime defence of our great ports, 159. 

Horace, Odes of. See Verrall. 





I 


Iran, faith of, review of works relating to the, 386—points of re- 
semblance between Parsis and Jews, 3887—how the Iranians became 
monotheistic, 388—Zoroaster and his teaching, 392—the Homa 
sacrifice, 395—dualism of the ‘ Avesta,’ 396—origin of the system 
of the ‘ Avesta,’ 399—history of Zoroastrianism to the fall of the 
Persian monarchy, 400—origin of the Parsis’ settlement in Bombay, 
404—their present condition, 405—extent of the relics of Avestan 
literature, 406—reforms consequent upon its study by the Parsis, 
407—the Parsi creed and practices, 408—miserable condition of 
Zoroastrians in Persia, 409. 

Ireland, effect of the Land Act in, 290—local government in, 295, 571 
—the threatened parliamentary struggle for legislative independence, 
586. 

K 


Keats, John, Lord Houghton’s Life of, 2—Mr. Forman’s edition of his 
poems and letters, 3—birth and schooling of the poet, 4—becomes 
intimate with Cowden Clarke, 4—studies medicine, 5—makes the 
acquaintance of Leigh Hunt, 6—his first volume of poems, 7—sar1- 
ples of the work, 8—composes ‘Endymion,’ 12—the preface to the 
poem, ]9—asserts his independence of the critics, 20—commence- 
ment of his illness, 22—‘ Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,’ 22—the ‘ Eve 
of St. Agnes,’ 24—‘ Lamia,’ 25—-‘ Hyperion,’ 28—‘ Ode to a Night- 
ingale,’ 30—‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ 30—‘ Ode to Psyche,’ 31— 
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Jeffrey’s review, 31—the poet’s engagement to Miss Brawne, 32— 
his death, 35—extracts from his letters, 36. 


L 


Liberal party, principles of the two sections of the, 293. 

Livery Companies’ Commission, report of the, 181—subjects dealt with 
by the Commissioners, 184—dispositions of a medieval craftsman’s 
will, 185—liberal endowment of education after the revival of 
learning, 185—popular regard for the Corporation, 186—origin of the 
guilds, 187—the Companies’ charters, 188—how formerly admini- 
stered, 189—their present functions, 190—nursing by the citizens 
of their charities, 191—their connexion with Ulster, 192—number 
of members and income, 192—provincial and foreign guilds, 194—the 
Commissioners’ disagreement on the question of Parliamentary in- 
terference, 195—Sir F. Bramwell’s answers to Lord Coleridge, 197 
proposals (1) to restrain alienation, 198—(2) to publish annual 
accounts, 199-—-(3) to deprive the liverymen of the parliamentary 
franchise, 199— (4) to apply the Companies’ income to purposes of 
public utility, 200—(5) to declare new trusts, 201. 


M 


Manchester Ship Canal, the, 155. 

Martineau, Dr., review of his ‘ Types of Ethical Theory,’ 536—the 
author’s philosophical conversion, 537—key to his method, 541— 
unpsychological character of ancient philosophy, 543—the Augus- 
tinian theology, 545—the system of Comte, 547—idio-psychological 
ethics, 550—inward personal character of all moral judgement, 552 
—conditions of conflict out of which such judgement arises, 554— 
specimen of the author’s manner of summing up an argument, 556. 

Masoretic text of the Old Testament, 457. 

Ministry, the late, defeat and resignation of the, 286—its career a dis- 
appointing one, 289—discordant elements in its composition the 
cause of its embarrassments, 292. 


N 


Naval warfare, the fighting formation of the future, 237—mutual con- 
fidence among the officers an important element of success, 241— 
doubts as to the value of modern armament, 242—M. Charmes’ 
theory of naval war, 244—causes of the success of the ‘ Alabama,’ 
245—the Whitehead torpedo, 250—defence against torpedoes and 
torpedo-boats, 251—results of their use in the Franco-Chinese war, 
253—probable change in the construction of ships, 256—proposed 
resort to barbarous methods of warfare, 260. 


P 


Parsis, works relating to, 386—their character as a sect, 408. 
Pasolini, Count, Lady Dalhousie’s translation of the Memoirs of, re- 


viewed, 37—state of Italy and the Romagna in the last years of 
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Gregory XVI., 39—the Count’s liberal opinions and friendship with 
Mastai Ferretti, 40—Mastai elected Pope, 41—forms a State Council, 
including Pasolini, 43—the people’s demand for war against Austria, 
45—supported by the Ministry, but refused by the Pope, 46—mur- 
der of Rossi, 48—D’Azeglio’s ecclesiastical legislation, 50—Cavour’s 
domestic and foreign policy, 50—liberation of Lombardy and Central 
Italy, 52-—Pasolini as Foreign Minister, 53—his missions to London 
and Paris, 54—appointed royal commissioner in Venice, 57—accepts 
the presidency of the Senate, 57—influence of Pio Nono, Victor 
Emmanuel, Manin, and Cavour on the regeneration of Italy, 58— 
present condition of the kingdom, 60. 

Parting of the Waters, remarks on the political crisis, 286. 

Pasteur, Louis, review of M. Radot’s Life of, 352—a peep into Pas- 
teur’s laboratory, 352—his first chemical studies, 354—discovers a 
living organism in ferments, 355—his theory of fermentation, 356— 
devises a process for preserving beer, 360—introduces improvements 
in the manufacture of vinegar, 361—prevents the deterioration of 
wines, 364—disproves the theory of spontaneous generation, 366— 
his researches into the silkworm epidemic, 367—attacked with para- 
lysis, 369—his experiments with the micro-organisms of contagious 
diseases, 370—inoculates with an attenuated contagion for fowl- 
cholera, 375—his investigations of hydrophobia, 381. 

Plain truths and popular fallacies on the political topics of the day, 
558. 

Probyn, J. W., his ‘Italy from 1815 to 1878’ reviewed, 37. 


R 


Radical Programme reviewed, 558. 

Religion and science, review of Bishop Temple’s Baipton lectures on, 
204—origin and nature of scientific belief, 206—origin and nature 
of religious belief, 210—the apparent conflict between religion and 
the doctrine of evolution, 218—claims of revelation on our accept- 
ance, 225. 

Rivers, tidal, conditions on which their value for harbourage and navi- 
gation depends, 150—phenomena of the ‘ bore’ in the Seine and the 
Severn, 151. 

Roberts, Rev. W., his book on Galileo’s condemnation reviewed, 204.” 





T cnlintrina 


Voce 


Taylor, Sir Henry, Autobiography and Works of, 160—exceptional 
character of his early life, 161—three weeks of delightful solitude, 
162—clerkship in the Colonial Office, 165—part he took in the 
West India slavery question, 166—his picture of the evils of West 
Indian self-government, 169—sketch of John Mill, 171—his first 
play, ‘Isaac Comnenus,’ 172—his other plays, 173—his theory of 
poetic art, 174—influence of noble friendships on his life, 175— 

disinclined for a political career, 176—intimacy with Lady Ash- 

burton, 177-—portrait of Carlvle, 1738—admires the literature of the 
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seventeenth century, 180—relates an amusing scene between Lord 
Palmerston and Professor Wheatstone, 181. 

Temple, Bishop, his Bampton Lectures reviewed, 204. 

Traill, H. D., his life of Coleridge reviewed, 301. 


vV 


Verney, Lady, her description of the condition of the French and 
German peasantry, 577 

Verrall, A. W., his essays on the Odes of Horace, 61—the conspiracy 
of Murena, 65—occult allusions to it by Horace, 67—the poet’s 
morals, 79—-emendations for metrical reasons, 79 


Ww 
Wemyss, Earl of, his speech on Self-Help, 564. 


Z 


Zoroaster, his teaching, 392. See Jran, faith of. 
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